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DESCRIPTION 


OF THE FIGNETT £E 


THIS Plate contains moft of the different Monuments of An- 


tiquity, delineated and defcribed in this work. 


Tne principal and moft ftriking object, is a ruincd Cathedral, 
of that ftyle of architeture ufually denominated Gothic; near it 
is an antique fculptured Crofs, and onc of thofe tall flender conical 
towers fo frequently found adjoining to or near the ancient churches 
of Ireland. In the plain below, there is an earthen work, commonly 
called a Danifh Mount. On the fide of the hill is a Druidical monu 
ment, named a Cromlch or Cromleck, and behind it an old Norman 


caftle. 


A RANGE of lofty mountains terminate the view; on the fummit 
of one of them is a rude heap of ftones, being another Druidical monu- 


ment, denominated a Carne. 


PREFACE. 


ATER having fo lately expericnced indulgence and favour 
from the Public, it is with reluctance and diffidence, | again ob- 
trude myfelf on their nbdtice: ‘a few words however feem ne- 
ceflary to explain my conne¢tion with this Work, and the manner 
in which it is executed. 

When the late Caprain Grose had finifhed the Antiquities 
of Encrann, Waves, and ScorLanp, he turned his eyes to 
InELAND, who feemed to invite him.to her hofpitable fhore, to 
fave from impending oblivion her mouldecring monuments, and 
to unite her, as fhe ever fhould be, in clofeft affociation with the 
Britifh Ifles. The Captain arrived in Dublin in May, 1791, with 
the faircft profpect of completing the nobleft literary defign, at- 
temptcd in this Century. As 1 had then juft publifhed a large 
Colleétion of Effays on the remoter Antiquitics of Ireland, he 
naturally fought my acquaintance on his coming to this City. 
His good fenfe, eafy manners, and fportive hilarity, always 
made an inftantaneous and decifive impreflion in his favour; I 
confefs [ was pleafed and flattered by his application, and per- 
mitted him to draw freely on the little ftores I poffcfled. But, 
alas! Death clofed all our pleafing hopes before the end of the 
month, and left the world to lament the lofs of the eminent 
abilitics and focial qualities of this amiable and excellent man. 

The worthy and fpirited Publifher, who has alfo paid the great 
debt of nature, immediateiy folicited my aid to carry on the 
work, Captain Groie having written and printed but fcven pages 
of Defcriptions. He reminded me of the promife I had made to 
his deceafed friend, and ftated the large fums he had already ex- 
pended i in paper and engravings; and that it would be no fmall 
inftance of patriotifm to ftand forward on this occafion. I ac- 
quiefced ; although befides the fatal interruption which this en- 
gagement gave to the Hiftory of Ireland, on the plan of Dr. Henry’s 
Hiftory of England, in which I had made fome progrefs, I was 
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well aware o¥ the difficulty of the undertaking. Ireland, the feat 
of turbulence and difcord for five centuries, and attachd’ to 
barbarous municipal laws and ufages, which occafioned a per- 
petual Auctuation of property, preferved, except imperfect tra- 
ditions, but few memorials of her ecclefiaftical and military Struc- 
tures: thofe, that furvived the ruins of ‘time and internal convul- 
fions, being fparingly fcattered in worm-eaten records, and on 
the pages of Hiftory. ‘Phe labour of collecting thefe, was greater 
than thofe, who have not made the experiment, will believe; 
and after all, for the reafons affigned, the refult was by no 
means fatisfactory: I fpeak particularly of the hiftory of our 
Caftles. Imperfeét as thefe accounts are, they will be found of 
fome value to the Antiquary and Hiftorian, while they open an 
untrodden path to future and more fuccefsful Inquirers, 

In the introdu@tion to the Pagan and Monaftic Antiquitics, 1 
have, in a great meafure, abridged what I before gave in the 
Effays, becaufe my moft careful refearches fupplied nothing 
more appofite or authentic; the Introduction to the Military 
Antiquitics never before appeared. Prefixed to the fucceeding 
volume will be an hiftorical account of our antient architecture 
and fepulchral monuments. ‘I'o conclude, I beg leave to join 
my moft gratcful acknowledgements, with thofe of the Publither, 
to the Right Honourable WILLIAM CONYNGHAM, who, 
with uncxampled munificence, gencrofity, and patriotifm, be- 
ftowed his noble collection of drawings for the ufe of this work, 
and at the fame time indulged me with free accefs to his magnifi- 
cent library, abounding in valuable MSS. and bookson this fub- 
ject. The following beautiful views are the trucft panegyric on 
his tafte and love of the arts. 


Ante oculos interque manus funt omnia veftras. VIRGIL. 


EDWARD LEDWICH. 
Dublin, Jan. 1f, 1794. 
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yo L.'s, after Literaria, add Afaris Balthici, 


_ fameline, -~ dele Before. 
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37 L. 7, for was, read were, 
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COUNTY OF WATERFORD, 


— a 


VILY.2 


REGINALD’s TOWER,WATERFORD. 


Tus Tower was built A. D. 1003, by a Danifh King, named 
Reginald, after whom it was named Reginald’s Tower, but has fince 
by corruption, obtained the appellation of the Ring-Tower, and Rey~ 
nold’s Tower, and is alfo fometimes called Dondory. It is fituated: 


on the Eafternmoft angle of the city walls, near the river Suire. 


A. D. 1171, when the city of Waterford was affaulted, and taken by 
Strongbow Earl of Pembroke, feveral of the chief prifoners were cone 
fined in this Tower, among them Reginald prince of the Danes off 
Waterford, and Malachy O-Foolain, Prince of Decies, The next! 
year Robert Fitz- Stephens was alfo confined here. 


A. D. 1173, in an infurrection of the Danes in this city, they murs 
dered all the Englifh, except a few who took refuge in this Tower, which 
they defended till the infurgents were fubdued. 


Ir appears from the ftatute 3 Edward IV. No. 39, that there 
was a Mint in this Tower A. D. 1463, it being then enacted; 
in confequence of the petition the mayor, bailiffs, and commons ‘of 
Waterford, that the grofie or groat, the denier, the demi-denier, and the 
quadrant, fhould be ftruck at Waterford, in a place called Dondogy; 
alias Reynold's Tower, and that they be made of the fame weighty 
print, and fizc, as is mentioned in the faid a& tu be done in the caftles 


of 


COUNTY OF WATERFORD. 


of Dublin and Trim, and that they fhall have this infcription— 
CIVITAS WATERFORD. 


Near this Tower formerly ftood a half moon, or fome other kind 
of outwork, built as a defence to it, which was mounted with 
cannon. This platform, and the reft of the fortifications were dif- 


mantled in the year 1711... 


Smiru, in his Hiftory of Waterford, fays the Tower is now in the 
poffeffion of the ftorckeeper of the fort of Duncannon, and ever fince 


the year 1663, has becn made ufe of for keeping the King’s ftores, 
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COUNTY OF DOWN. 





et A parr of the weft end of the great building, is roofed and fitted up 
for church fervice. Here was the burial place of the noble family of 
N ontgomery, the epitaphs of*feveral of that houfe are given at length 
Harris’s hiftory. 
Ty the gardens of this Abbey, is a large well of fweet and limpid 
»water, over which is raifcd an arch or vaulted covering, ornamented 
ewith heads and other fculptures. This arch is fuppofed to be part of the 
original building of the Abbey: the well never fails of water in the 
‘drift feafon. 
urs Abbey was ruined in the rebellion raifed by Tyrone, towards 
clofe of the reign of Queen Elizabeth*. 
N 1237, 1——, the Abbot, was in this year a fubfcribing witnefs to 
th de Lacic’s grant to the Abbey of Newryt. 
ALTER Barnwoop, in 1380, held two carucates of land in 
imgrange from the Abbot of this Monaftery, for the term of ten 
s, at the rent of five marcsf. 
N inquifition of the sth November, ift of King James, finds, that 
n Caffels, the laft Abbot, was 1ft of February 32. King Henry VIII. 
d of the Abbey, &c. alfo of feven town lands, circumjacent to 
faid Abbey; viz. Corballye, Ballibrenny, Ballenbelye, Ballevaltra, 
llecaflane, Ballenallane, and Ballecullemanagh; alfo three» town 
sin Lecale, viz. Balletungeange, Baliedeon and Corballen, with the 
tithes, &c. belonging to the faid lands, all in this county; annual 
Walue of the faid Abbey, &c. 40s |]. 
| Turee carucates of land in Ballymotes, alias Ballinemonogh ; one 
rucate in Hilletftone, alias Ballyhillet ; one in Carnarie, one in Ballyn- 
clere; a quarter carucate in Killena, alias Killeney; one carucate in 
Catt nmogheune; two carucates in Ballinquinuter, alias Quilteftone ; 
: € carucate in Ballylenagh ; one in Ballincloite in the Dufferans ; twoin , 
a jallykallet; one in Sheffoundbogge; and one in Holmgrange. Part of 
¢ pofieffions of this Abbey were granted to Gerald Earl of Kildare §. 
Ta View, which fhews the north fide of the Abbey, was drawn, 





















* Hift. County Down, p. 268. = + King, p. 370. 
} Ibid. || Chief Rememb. § Aud. Gen. 
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DUNDRUM CASTLE, COUNTY DOWN. 


PLATE I. 


D UNDRUM CASTLE is fituated on a high rock, commanding 
a beautiful and extenfive view of the adjacent country, the bay, t 
main fea, a great part of Lecale to the Eaft, and the high mountains 
Mourne and Iveach to the South and South Weft. The followi 
account of this Caftle is given by Archdall, in his Monafticon Hib 
nicum, where it occurs as a religious. houfe. ‘ Dundrum, a me 
village on the bay of that name, in the barony of Lecale, where t 
ruins of a ftrong caftle, boidly feated on a rock, ftill remain; this Caftle 
is faid to have been built by Sir John Courcey for Knights Templa i 
who poffeffed it till the year 1313, when that order was abolifhed ; it 
was afterwards granted to the prior of Down, who held the fame, wii 
a fal manor adjoining, till the final fuppreffion of religious hou 
™ ‘reverfion of this houte and manor, with the yearly rent of 

13s. 4d. referved out of the premifes, was granted to Gerald, 
of ote 


Single became the property of the Earl of asigheee and aftery We 
was in, ‘the poffeffion of the Lord Vifcount Blundellf ; the ruins 
of an irregular multangular form, with a fine round tower, which 
about thirty-five fect diameter in the infidet.”” Thus far Mr. / 





* With feyen Town Lords, Harris’s Hiftory of County Down. 
+ Ibid, 1 Pocock’s Journal. 
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Yn addition to which, Harris fays, “‘ When the Caftle. was in repait, 




















en proved a good guard ,to the pafs, and as often an offenfive neigh- 
r to the Englifh planted in Lecale, according to the hands that 
offeffed it. Anno 1517, the'Earl of Kildare, then Lord Deputy, marched 
to Lecale, and took it by ftorm , it being garrifoned at that time by 
Irifh, who had ‘driven out the Englifh fome time before. It was 
in poffeffed ged repaired by the Magennis’s, and re-taken by the 
vord Deputy Gray, with feven caftles more in Lecale, anno 1538. It 
erwards got into the hands of Phelim M‘Ever Magennis, who was 
0 liged to yield it to the Lord Mountjoy on the 16th of June in the 
ar, 1601. ft met with another fate during the progre{s of the war of 
it. was “demolifed by the order of Cromwell, though 
en gatrifoned by Proteftants, and has ever fince been fuffered to run 


tirely to int 
Tue ruins confift of the gate, the large circular tower, or keep above- 


tioned, with the remains of fome turrets and furrounding. walls, 
Ml feemingly ancient. South of the tower ftand the walls of a manfion 


¢ dwelling, houfe, apparently of a more modern conftruction than the 
her ee, of the caile. 





n, with the view OF the fea and adjacea@ mountains, as 
infide area of the Caftle, Both it and the former View 
the year 1790. 


* Hiflory County Down, p. 15. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


PAGAN ANTIQUITIES or IRELAND. 
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CELTIC or DRUIDIC ANTIQUITIES. 
————— 


-POWERFULLY aided by learning and eriticif m,Antiquities have 


become an interefting and valuable ftudy : they feem, at prefent, to 
have advanced to a greater degree of accuracy and utility than at 


any ancient or modern period. Minuter attention has been paid to 


Chronology, to method and difcrimination, than heretofore ; and to 
thefe are probably to be afcribed the. fuccefsful conclufion of -very 
difficult inyeftigations. When we behold fuch accomplifhed. wri- 
ters as Pelloutier, Mallet, and Bruker, lamenting the wild chaos of 
ancient hiftory, and torturing their ingenuity to reconcile contra+ 
dictory opinions, we are grieved at the lofs of time and erudition, 
which a few happy diftinétions would have faved. : 

Tuoven the ancients are far from being accurate in their ace 
counts of uncivilized nations, and particularly confound Celtic and 
Scythic practices, we are yet able to approximate the truth, and 
from a few farviving rays difcover the path in the gloom of remote 
times, 
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ii INTRODUCTION TO THE 


Tue primeval poffeffors of Ireland were (a) Celtcs, who arrived 
here in an age far beyond the reach of hiftory or conjecture.— 
Their language, as to its matter and form, was peculiarly their 
own, and pointed them out as a diftin® people. It is ftrange that 
ingenious men fhould ftumble at the entrance of thefe cnquirics, 
and not perceive this felf-evident truth, that a difference of lan- 
guage always includes a difference in manners and religion: this is 
a clue which conduéts to the fhorteft, eafieft, and moft certain way 
for difcovering the remote Antiquities of Nations. 

Druipism was profeficd by all the Celtic tribes, Its leading fea- 
ture, as might be expected from a people who reccived their appel- 
lation from their fylvan life, was a veneration for, and a celebration 
of facred rites in oaken groves. The concurrent teftimony of un- 
tient writers, more valid than the childifh gueffes of modern cty- 
mologifts or hypothetic reafoning, gives decifive evidence of this 
fact. Saronides is the name of the Druidic priefts in Diodorus Sicu- 


lus, and is derived from their attachment to the oak. Of the Druids, 
Lucan fings: 





—Nemora alta remotis, 
Incolitis lucis. 

Pliny, at fome length, informs us, they held nothing more facred 
than the oak, and from their devotion to it received their name. 
Tacitus, alluding to the A2fii and other Celtic tribes remaining in 
Germany in his time, fays, they thought it unlawful to reftrain the 
immortal gods within walls, or make images of them, but that 
they confecrated woods and groves to religion. 

Few furviving remains can be expefted of a people, over- 
whelmed, fo many centuries ago, by a numerous and exterminat- 
ing {warm of barbarians, Where the Celtes were more numerous 
than the Scythians their invaders, there more traces of Celtifm, as 
in England and Ircland, are to be found: on the contrary, nothing 
but Scythifm is to be feen on the Continent. A few inftances of the 





(a) The Author begs leave to refer, once for all, to his former Work, Zhe Antiquities 
of Ireland, Dublin, 1790, where the proofs of what is advanced in this Introduction are 
found: where fuch proofs do not occur, they are here fet down. 


former 
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tormer I fhall now lay before the reader. Tacitus tells us, the Celtes, 
in their facred groves, had a fecret recefs which they called by the 
name of their deity, and which they held in the utmoft vencration. 
When the Chriftian fucceeded the Druidic hierarchy in this ifle, the 
former, obliged from neceffity to conform to the prejudices of their 
converts, hallowcd a certain portion of this holy grove, and called 
it fimply Doire, Daire or Derry, the Oak, Hence many of our moft 
antient religious ftruétures are named Dotr-magh, Doir-melle, Doire- 
more, Dar-inis, Dar-neagh, Doire-arda, Doire-Eadnach, with many 
others in Colgan and Archdall’s Monaftic Collections. 

Wuewn divine honours came to be paid to wretched mortals, the 
reliques of a faint were interred in this grove, an altar was built 
over them, and the whole included in a chapel. This was exadtly 
Tacitus’s—/ecretum illud—that holy place, which got its name from 
the divinity there depofited; this was the Irifh Ci/le or Kil, which 
denotes both a fepulchre and a church; thus we have Ki/-Abban, 
Kil- Bridge, Kil-Catain, or St. Abban's, St. Bridget’s and St. Catain’s, 
churches. Nor were thefe tombs to be approached but with pro- 
found awe and refpect; chancels of iron, wood or ftone defended 
them from irreligious impertinence and intrufive curiofity. Fre- 
quently the wood and church formed a compound name, as Kildoir, 
now Kildare. 

Tue deity adored at Kildare was Fire, either as an clement, or 
the fymbol of the Sun. The celebrated Irith feftival of Be/-tien, or 
the Rock-fire, is well known: Druidic Virgins were the prefervers 
of it at Kildare, whom Brigittan Nuns fucceeded, as well in their 
church, asin their employment. The trees in our cemeteries ate 
remnants of Celtic fuperftition ; and a learned and careful enquirer 
may find many particulars derived from the fame fource. I thall 
now proceed to our Scythic or Firbolgian Antiquities, the latter fo 
denominated from the Belgic colonies who fucceeded the Celtes; 
tg in Irifh being literally vir Belgicus, or a native of Be gic 
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IT was fafhionable, fome years ago, when the fubje& was not 
much examined, to call every {crap of antiquity, Druidic: an oaken 
grove, ftone pillars and circles, rock bafons and cairns, were all 
Druidic. A few men of letters gave the fon; an heterogeneous 
jumble of all religions, Celtic, Scythic, and Roman, paffed cur- 
rently for that of the Druids. The writings of Czfar, Tacitus, 
and other ancients, who alone could fupply authentic information, 
by a perverfe but common application of crudition, were made to 
give teftimony quite contrary to the plain import of their words. 
The ingenious and learned Bifhop Percy firft formally oppofed 
this error; and Mr, Pinkerton was no mean or common affociate 
in the fame attempt. From the performances of thefe eminent 
men, and the fupplemental aid of others, it is now generally agreed, 
that the Scythians, Goths or Teutons, for fo the famc people were 
varioully named, had a diftin@ language, cuftoms, and manners 
different from the Celtes. 

AsourT 500 years before the Chriftian zra the Scythians poured 
upon Germany, and inundated the western part of Europe; and about 
300 years before the fame epoch, the Belgz, part of them, feized 
the Britifh ifles. Their red hair, large bodies, blue eyes, fierce 
countenances and impetuous courage, as defcribed by Tacitus, 
while they. demonftrated that they did not poffefs a trait of the 
Celtic character, proved how much fuperior in courage they were 
to the (b) unwarlike Celtes. Tacitus muft have viewed with no in- 





(b) See what Carfar and Tacitus fay of the Gauls, and particularly what the latter re- 
marks of the Treveri and Nervii. De Morib, German. 
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curious eye the inhabitants of Germany, when he pronounces the 
Germans—“Propriam et finceram, et tantum fui fimilem gentem extitiffe:” 
“ A very diftin& and unadulterated people.” Nor did he examine 
the religion of the country with lefs attention; the Naharvali, 
fays he, have a grove dedicated to the ancient religion: that is, 
the Naharvali followed the Celtic as the Germans did the Scythic 
ritual: he farther remarks, that the datter had altars with infcrip- 
tions, barrows, and other monuments. Thefe are very fingular, 
though hitherto unobferved and unconnééftcd notices, to fhow, 
that neither their facred rites, or religious ftrudtures, cang with 
cither propriety or truth, be denominated Druidic, and confe- 
quently that the multiplied labours of Pellouticr, Mallet, Bruker, 
Stukeley, Borlafe, their cleves and followers, are radically erro 

ncous. 

Op1n, the leader and legiflator of the Goths, commanded great 
mounts and huge upright pillars to be raifed over illuftrious men, 
after their bodies were burnt and colleétcd into urns. Thefe 
practices were the effeéts of peculiar religious notions; and this 
fuperftition pervaded the Britifh ifles, antecedent to the exiftcnce 
of literary memorials concerning them. Cvzefar found them in 
England, and Tacitus in Germany; yet the latter fpcaks of the 
humble Celtic grave— Sepulchrum cefpes erigit,”"—as contradif- 
inguifhed from the—monumentorum arduum ct operofium honorem— 
of lofty pyramids and ponderous epiftyles, 

Tue Scythic and German tribes inhabited caves a great part of 
the year; in thefe they interred their patriarchs and beloved chiefs ; , 
in them they adored their manes, and thefe fepulchres foon became 
temples. Mela, in the firft century, records, that the Druids in 
thefe taught their difciples, and others inform us, that here they 
heard and decided controverfies and performed divine rites. Here, 
as in numberlefs other inftances, the Druids adopted the ritual of 
their conquerors. The Chriftian miffionaries founded at Rofcar- 
bury, Lifmore, and elfewhere, fchools and churches, where had 
been famed Druidic caves, thereby fuccceding to the veneration 
and authority of their Pagan predeceffors. Wormius mentions 


caves in Norway which are ufed for temples. 
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Tue northern fuperftition alfo afcribed divine qualities to mon- 
ftrous upright ftones, and they were adored as gods. A circle of 
twelve of them, with one reprefenting the prime deity, became a 
temple; within this facrifices were performed, kings elefed and 
inaugurated, and courts of juftice held. Small diftriéts or tribes 
had a fingle upright, or a fmaller circle. Cordiner tells us, the 
church of Benachic, in Scotland, is built ‘in a ftone circle; the 
church of Skirk is near onc ; and the church of Temple Brien, in the 
county of Cork, deferves particular notice. Not far from it is a 
ftone circle with a central pyramidal ftone; near the church-yard 
is another ftone, and not far diftant a third. A few paces fromthe 
laft is an artificial cave, probably, fays the hiftorian, the fepulchre 
or retreat of the pricft or Druid who belonged to thc temple. The 
conjecture is undoubtedly right, and confirms in the higheft degree 
what has been advanced, Were there no other, the names of many 
of our churches, as Killecraw, Kildallan and others, are a proof of 
the erection of churches contiguous to, or within the precinéts 
of heathen fanes; fo that the practice of the firft preachers was 
the fame in this refpe& as in that of caves before. They alfo 
carved a crofs on fingle uprights, and then they ferved, as in times 
of Paganifm, for people to affemble at for religious duties. At 
Broadley, in the county of Kildare, is a tall pillar, ftanding on a 
conical mount, and which not being charged with Chriftian fymbols, 
is a genuine remnant of Pagan times. This and the reft were fe- 
pulchral; Brugh-iia, in Irith, is the ftone monument, which was 
cafily changed into Broadley. 

The Cromleac, or crooked or bending ftone, was likewife part 
of the northern fuperftition, Wormius, one would imagine, was 
looking at our Cromlcac while he defcribes the Danith Pagan 
altars: “ The {tructurc,” fays he, “ of our altars is various; but 
“ generally a tumulus is formed, on whofe fummit three great {tones 
“‘ are erected, and on them a fourth broader and more flat is laid, 
“fo that it appears like a rude huge table refting on three feet.” 
This is exa&ily the conftruétion of our Cromleac, but, as Wormius 
remarks, they admit of much variety; for fometimes the tail of the 
impoft refts on the ground, while its head is fupported by two 
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uprights. Sometimes two lofty pillars bear a third, placed horizon- 
tally on them. The Cromleac at Tobinftown, in the county of 
Carlow, has a covering ftone twenty-three feet long and eighteen 
broad, and makes with its fupporters a large room, That at 
Brownftown, in the fame county, has an impoft, containing 1280 
feet of folid contents, or above eighty-nine tons weight, making an 
angle with the horizon of thirty-four‘degrees. Both in Ireland and 
Scandinavia thefe monftrous erections are afcribed to giants, an un- 
erring mark of their Gothic origin. Saxo Grammaticus declares, 
the great ftones fet on fepulchres and caves are proofs of Denmark 
being formerly inhabited by giants; and in Wormius, ftone monu- 
ments are faid to be the works of a gigantic race. The fame tra- 
dition prevails in Ireland, as may be feen in the Louthiana. 
Borvasg, in his Cornwall, tells us, ‘‘ That he was apt to think 
* the vaft architraves, or crofs ftones, refting upon the uprights at 
“ Stonehenge, were ere¢ted with an intent to confecrate and pre- 
“ pare worfhippers, by paffling through thofe holy rocks, for the 
“ better entering upon the offices which were to be performed in 
“ the penetralia of the moft facred part of the temple.” This, like 
moft other things in that author's writings, is ideal, contradifted by 
minuter inquiry and pofitive facts. In a curious life of St. Kente- 
gern, who flourifhed A.D, 580, a great upright, with a fmaller ftone 
laying acrofs it, is called a regal (c) memorial. When Regner, in 
Worinius, was victorious over the Biarmi and Finni, he reared a 
pentile trophy, and when the Anglo-Saxons conquered the Britons, 
they conftructed their ftonchenges, their penfile ftones. Allthefe works 
have been difcovered to be fepulchral; and fo they are in Ireland, as 
Mr. Wright proves. They might, like the Roman Leétifternia, 
have ferved for pedeftals for the images of the northern deities, as 
Crodo, Triglas, Prono, Suantovitus, Tuyfco, Woden, Seater, 
Thor, and others, mentioned by Verftegan and Schedius. They 
were certainly ufed for facrifices, fo that the tradition, recorded by 
Merula, of human victims being offered on two columns at Arles 
in France, is probably no fiction, as he fuppofes. The varieties 








(c) In fignum regale, Japidem grandem, impofito illi defuper faxo minore. Pinkerton, 
Vit. S, Scat. p. 203- P 
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of our Cromleac mutt frequently have arifen from the impoffibility 
of procuring materials to make thefe works exaftly fimilar. 

No ftronger evidence can be produced of the monks fuccecding 
the northern Runner, Adelruner, (d) Diar, Hofgodar, and Magi, for 
fo their pricfts were named, in their Trilithons, than the following. 
In Brecknockfhire, as we read in Camden, is Ty-I/btud, or St. I/tut's 
cell, This is compofed of tree uprights and an impoft, forming 
an oblong fquare of cight feet by four, and as many high. Here 
the faint led an eremetic life. This cell was made in times of Pa- 
ganifm, and originally ftood in a ftone circle. Of the fame kind is 
the hermitage on Killing-Hill, in the county of Louth. Mr. Wright 
is unable to explain how it could be ufcd in ages of Chriftianity, 
when it has a ftone altar and circle, and was furrounded with a 
grove of oaks, This ingenious artift had not gone farther than the 
furface of autiquities, or he might have ecafily reconciled thefe dif- 
cordant appearances. The grove was Druidic, the ftone circle 
Firbolgian; as the Firbolgs endeavoured to feduce the Druids to 
their worfhip, by making a circle in their confecrated groves, fo the 
Chriftian pricfts, to allure the Firbolgians to liften to the gofpel, 
poffeffed themfelvcs of the trilithons, and made them their refidence. 
Killing is the Irifh Kil-Lann, or the Grove-Church, for Lann among 
us, as well as the Welfh, is frequently added to the names of our 
churches, as may be feen in Colgan. The church of Harrow on 
the Hill, in Middlefex, is fo denominated from the Anglo-Saxon, 
Hearg, a Grove, as Hickes informs us. 

Cairns are numerous in this ifle, and are compofed of immenfe 
conical heaps of ftones; they too are fepulchral. Dr. Macpher- 
fon is doubtful whether the Cairns in the Scotifh ifles were reared 
by the Norwegians or old Britains of Caledonia, by whom, I fup- 
_pofe, he means the original Celtes. He adds, there are Cairns. in 
Aberdeen and Invernefs, and Carnarvonfhire, where the Northerns 
never penetrated. But is not this begging the queftion? Ought he 
not to have fhewn, what the mode of interment among the Celtes 
was, or what was their particular object in thefe works? That their 





(d) Pinkerton, Sup. p. 87. 
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religion and cuftoms differed widely from tho‘c of the Gothic na- 
tions, abundant proofs have already been alleged. We are igno- 
rant of the precife time when the Northerns began their invafion 
of the Britith ifles, when they obtained fettlements, or cftablithed a 
trade with them. There is the greateft probability that thefe 
things happened in ages long antecedent to the light of letters ; and 
as fuperftition is feldom ftationary, part of their religion might 
have been communicated and adopted by the Celtcs in thofe times. 
Mr. Whitaker endeavours to fupport Dr. Macpherfon, but by a 
ftrange miftake, adduces a faét which dircétly fubverts the shypo- 
thefis, It is the interment of St. Columba under an heap of f{tones; 
in the fixth century, in the ifle of Sky. Now Bede and Adamnan 
are decifive in their teftimony of the fubjection of the Hebrides to 
Pidtith princes, previous to the arrival of Columba in Scotland, 
and Bede names Bridius as their king, who beftowed the ifle of 
Jona on our Irifh faint. How much earlier they poffeffed thefe 
parts hiftory is filent. However, thefe iflanders making cairns, is 
no weak proot that the pra¢tice was Gothic, as every ftone monu- 
ment certainly was. The Irth, who believed the Giants-Caufeway 
to be factitious, called it Claghan na Fombaraigh, or the ftones of the 
Jea pirates, meaning the Viccingi, or northern rovers. 

Ir would be unpardonable to omit an account of the moft ccle- 
brated monument hitherto found in Ircland, that at New Grange, 
in the county of Louth, which is at once a collection of all the anti- 
quitics before noticed. About the year 1699, a Mr. Campbell, who 
refided in the village of New Grange, obferving ftones under the 
green fod at the Cafe of the Mount, carried much of them away, 
and at length arrived at a broad flat ftone, which covered the 
mouth of the gallery, At the entrance this gallery is three feet wide, 
and two high; at thirteen feet from the entrance it is but two feet two 
inches wide. ‘The length of the gallery, from its mouth to the be- 
ginning of the dome, is fixty-two fect; from thence to the upper 
.part of the dome, eleven feet fix inches. The cave with the gallery 
gives the exact figure of a crofs; the length between the arms of 
the crofs is twenty fect. ‘The dome forms an octagon twenty fect 
high, with an area of about fevtnteen. The dome is compofed of 
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long flat ftones, the upper projecting a little below the lower, and 
clofed and capped with a flag ftone. "Wormius defcribes fuch crypts 
in Norway, and adds, that they were both fepulchres and temples. 
Such was our monument, for the fkeletons of two human bodies 
were found init, with the bones of deer and other animals; and the 
two boat-like urns evince religious rites were here performed to the 
manes of fome naval commander. 

The external bafe of the Mount was encircled by a number of 
enormous unhewn uprights; ten remained in 1770; they are from 
feyen to nine feet above ground, and weigh from eight to tcn tons 
cach. One ftood on the fummit of the Mount, where, conformable 
to the northern practice, facrifices were annually performed in me- 
mory of the deceafed. The time when this curious Mount and 
cave were conftructed, from many (¢) concurrent circumftances, 
appears to be the ninth century. 
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(ec) Antiquities of Irelaud, Sup. p. 319, whereevery thing relating to this Mount and 
its contents is fully detailed, 
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AFTER the triumph of Claudius for his conqueft of Britain, the 
Romans began to (a) deduce colonies, to fettle magiftrates and jurif- 
dictions, to fet up cities of trade, to eftablith commerce; and fo 
flourifhing a province was it, that Seneca, the philofopher, had a pro- 
perty there to a(b) prodigious amount, in the beginning of Nero's 
reign, A. D. 54. On its final reduétion by Agricola, A. D. 84, the 
(c) number of troops, neceffary to preferve the Roman power, was 
very great. As moft of the legionarics were citizens of Rome, they: 
mutt have brought the tidings of the Gofpel and the preachers of it 
early into England. The Roman army in Judea was full of Chrif- 
tians, and the number in Rome fo (d) confiderable, as to excite fe- 
rious alarms. So that there can be no doubt, but the dodtrine of Re- 





(a) Stillingfleet’s Britifh Churches, ¢. 5. |] (b) Xiphilin. in Nerone. 
{c) Pancirollus makes it 19200 foot and 1202 cavalry; but Whitaker adds to this 
eftimate, Hift. Manchefter, Vol. 1. page 292. 
(d) Repreffaque in pracfens exitiabilis fuperftitio rurfus erumpehat, non modo per Je- 
dzam, originem mali, fed per urbem etiam. Tacit. Ann, 15. Plin. Epift. L. 10. Ep. 7. 
C2 demption 
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demption was promulgated in our fifter-ifle in, or immediately after, 
the apoftolic age. 

Tue (ec) Gallic church, about the year 161, relates in a long epif- 
tle to its brethren in Afia and Phrygia, the martyrdom of many 
profcffors of the Gofpel, Antecedent to this, Chriftianity had made 
fuch progrefs, and believers were fo numerous, as to require the aid 
of bifhops and ccclefiaftical difcipline. Pothinus, a Grecian, was 
then bifhop. of Lyons in France, and Attalus, Alcibiades and Alex- 
ander, Grecians alfo, were miffioners there. Thefe and others were 
fent by Polycarp, the difciple of St. John and bifhop of Smyrna, to 
{pread the Gofpel in the weftern and northern parts of Europe.— 
They fettled epifcopacy, and gave a pure and uncorrupted ritual 
totheir converts. Their liturgy, curfus, or office agreed with the 
Greek, and materially differed from the Roman, as Stillingfleet has 
fhown, in the work before cited. The Irith had the famc office, for 
both they and the Britons fymbolized on every point of faith and 
practice, and both arc branded as fchifmatics by the Romanifts.— 
The religion of the Irifh for ten centuries continued different from 
that of Rome; ftrong evidence this of our receiving the Gofpel not 
from Roman but from Greck miffioners. 

Sr. Jerome inconteftibly proves there was a Chriftian church in 
Ireland in the fourth and beginning of the fifth century ; for Celef- 
tius, our countryman, ftudied under Pelagius, the celebrated here- 
fiarch, at Bangor in Wales, and from thence writ three epiftles to 
his parents, exhorting them to the practice of virtue. “Ihe fcholars 
of famed Canobiarchs, it may well be prefumed, would be ambitious 
of rivalling their mafters in founding of monaftcrics in their own 
country, We had fome excellent monaftic eftablifhments early, for 
monkery greatly flourifhed in the fixth century in the perfons of 
Columba, Congel and Carthag. The laft fixed his refidence at 
Ratheny in Weftmeath, where he lived for forty years, and in which 
were cight hundred and fixty-feven monks, Congel built the mo- 
naftery of Bangor on Carricfergus Bay. It was deftroyed by the 
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(c) The neceffary proofs may be found in the Antiquities of Ireland, fupra, p. 359. 
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Oftmen, but re-built by St. Malachy. St. Bernard, in his life of 
this Saint, tells us, “ that it was a noble foundation, the head 
“of many monafteries, generating many thoufands of monks. A 
place truly holy and fruitful in holy men; infomuch that one of 
“the fons of this bleffed congregation, Luanus, was himfelf the 
“ founder of an hundred monaftcrics,” Columba was the parent of 
the Culdees. The account of this celebrated Irifh monaftic order 
has already been detailed in the Antiquities of Ireland, and is not 
the Icafi curious part of our ccclefiaftical hiftory. 

Tue paroxy{m of zeal for the Monkifh profeffion, which like an 
epidemic difeafe, feized all ranks of people in the feventh cc#tury, 
is almoft beyond credibility. We are told, St. Nathalus and St. Mai- 
doc feparately ruled one hundred and fitty monks; St. Manchene 
and St. Monnenna as many nuns; St. Tehan, three hundred monks ; 
St. Goban, a thoufand; St. Laferian, fifteen hundred ; St. Brendan, 
three hundred; St. Finan, three thoufand; St. Congel and St. Ge- 
rald, three thoufand; fo that Nicolfon might well fay, the regular 
and fecular clergy were as numcrous as men of every other deno- 
mination. 

In this feventh century, the Roman pontiffs, as Bede records, 
made many attempts to fubvert our ancient faith, and bring us un- 
der their fpiritual bondage: but our Culdees, the intrepid affertors 
of our original doétrines, firmly oppofed the machinations of the 
court of Rome, untii they were betrayed by their abbots, particu- 
larly by Adamnan, in 717. “Towards the conclufion of the cighth 
century the Oftmen invafion commenced, and in the ninth they cm- 
braced the Gofpel. The Irifh were not the inftruments of conver- 
fion to thefe foreigners, but their Britifh countrymen. The latter 
were the difciples of the monk Auguftine, who introduced into the 
Anglo-Saxon church rites and ceremonies, unknown to the pure 
ages of Chriftianity ; to their old faith the Britons and Irith adhered, 
notwithftanding the many perfecutions they endured. 'Thefe Anglo- 
Saxon and Oftmcen miffioners infpired their converts with abhor- 
rence for the Irifh; they would not accept the ordination of the 
latter, but fent their bifhops cleé& to Canterbury, and urged on by 
our apoftate monks, they deftroyed the monatteries of the heretical 
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Irith. Father Walth thus expreffes his forrows for his ruined 
country, though ignorant of the caufe. 

«THERE was no monarch in Ireland now (the ninth century), 
“but the faddeft interregnum ever any Chriftian people had, or 
‘‘ heathen cuemics could wifh. No more king over his people, but 
‘« that barbarous heathen Turgefius. No more now the I[fland of 
«« Saints, nor the mart of literature. No more Beanchuir to be 
“ feen, but in afhes now a fecond time, all the holy monks thereof 
‘murdered by the cruel Danes, and buried under its rubbifh. No 
“ more the monaftery of Fionbhar at Cork, which had feven hun- 
“‘ dred conventual monks, and together with them feventeen bifhops 
*€ at one time, wholly devoting themfelves to a contemplative life. 
“ No more now the moft wonderful cloifter of all for angelical 
“ yifions and communications under St. Mochada, at Ratha firft, 
‘‘ and then at Lifmore, containing no fewer than a hundred of the 
“ moft remarkable monks for fanétity, that have ever been in any 
“age or nation. No more the celebrated cclls of Maghbile, or 
‘ any at all of fo many holy places, cchoing forth continually the 
* praifes of God. No morc the renowned {fchools of Dundaleath- 
* ghlas, Armagh, Lifmore, or Cafhel; no more an univerfity or 
“academy, or college of learning in all the land, nor foreigners 
“ coming to admire or ftudy in them.” 

No foreign religious order was eftablifhed here until the coming of 
the Englifh. Our monks, who inftituted rules, followed the Oriental. 
Our hagiographers, who are as ignorant as they are devoted to 
fiction, give all our old religious foundations to the Auguftinians, 
fome in the fifth, and a great number in the fixth centuries. This 
is throwing refpectability on the order at the expence of truth. 
Kor the Auguftinians were not (f) fettled in England until the twelfth 
century. It was Pope Innocent IJ. who in the Lateran council, 
A. D. 1139, ordained that all (g) regular canons fhould fubmit to 
the rule of St. Auftin. In Ireland, the Auguftinians did (h) not ap- 











(f) Fullsr’s Church Hiftory, p. 260. Nicolfon’s Eng. Hift, lib. p. 147. Tanner’s 
Notit. Monaft. Preface. 
(g) Who thefe were, fee Tanner fupra. {| (bh) Archdall’s Monaft. Hib. p. 361. 
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pear until 1192, at which time Strongbow brought four from Bod- 
myn in Cornwall to his abbey of Kells, in the county of Kilkenny. 
St. Malachy, Archbifhop of Armagh, had, in 1144, founded (i) Mcel- 
lifont, in the county of Louth, for Ciftertians ; and in the years im+ 
mediately following, Newry, Bective, Boyle, Baltinglafs, Nenagh, 
and about thirty more, were erc¢tcd for this order in the fame cen- 
tury. Thefe were foon followed by about forty houfes for Domi- 
nicans, fixty for Francifcans, and as many more for other orders. 
How then, it may be afked, came the Auguftinians to be the nomi- 
nal founders of ncar two hundred religious houfes for men and 
women from the fifth century, when their introdudion is certainly 
known not to be prior to the end of the twelfth? This was, as 
before hinted, a trick of the expatriated Irifh monks of Douay, Lou~ 
vain, Salamanca and other places, who, to give a vencrable anti- 
quity to monachifm in Ircland, invented and publifhed thefe pious 
frauds and falfehoods. Befides, Auttin being a Roman monk, his 
cleves wifhed from thence to prove, firft the attention of the Ro- 
man fee to the propagation of the faith among us: and fecondly, 
that that faith was fuch as was taught at Rome. Thefe pofitions 
were formerly confidered as indifputable, but they have vanifhed 
in the fun-fhine of modern learning and criticifim, as well as St. Pa- 
trick and his fabulous legend. 

Wuen the Englith obtained firm footing in this Ifle, their piety. 
fet them on conftrucing many magnificent fabricks, whofe noble 
remains at this day evince their priftine extent and fplendour. ‘I'he 
Ciftertian order, from its wealth and pofleffions, procured for its 
abbots feats in the national council. The monkith ecclefiaftics who 
enjoyed this diftinguifhed honour were as follows : 

ABBOTS OF 





Mellifont - - - Cistertian. || Dunbrody - - ~  Cistertian. 
St. Mary, Dublin - ditto Nenagh - - - = - ditta 
Baltinglas- - - - ditto Wony or Owney - .- ditto 
Jerpoint - - - - ditto Monustereven - - - ditto. 
Tintern - - - - ditto Bective - - - - - ditto 
DouskorGraignemanagh ditto St. Thomas, Dublin St: Victor. 
Tracton- - - - - ditto Rattoo - Reg. Can. of Aroacia. 
(i) Uffer. 
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St, John of Jerusalem i Kells  Reg.Can.St, Austin. 
Christ Church, Dublin Reg. Can. of Aroacia. A thaussel - - - ditto 
All Saints, Dublin - - - . - ditto \Killagh - - - ditto 
St. Peter, Trim - Reg. Can. St. Austin., St. Mary, Louth ditto 
Connel- - - - - + = «= - ditlo St Patrick, Down Benedictine 

Tur refearches'of a late” learned and excellent antiquarian, the 
Rev. Mr. Archdall, difcovered eleven hundred and eighty-cight mo- 
naftic foundations, including chantries, formerly exifting in this 
kingdom. His indefatigable induftry, fince the publication of his 
Monatticon Hibernicum, has brought to light fome hundreds more; 
{tate the amount to be fourtcen hundred, that gave above forty-three 
monaftic houfes for cach of the thirty-two counties in the ifle. 
Amid this apparent diffufion of external fanctity and learning, the 
groffett ignorance and {fuperftition prevailed, the worft civil policy, 
and as the refult of both, barbarous and favage manners; no inter- 
nal manufactures or forcign trade: when one of our fmallcft abbies, 
Monaincha, had above five hundred acres of arable and pafture, 
with the right of tithes and many advowfons, and the whole worth 
but forty fhillings, in the ycar 1568, we may form fome eftimate of 
what muft have been the public revenue, political {trength, and real 
civilization of Ireland, while its religion cftablifhments procured it 
the appellation of the Ifland of Saints. Providence, therefore, could 
not confer a more fignal favour on this wretched nation than in 
bringing about the reformation of religion, and the diffolution of 
monatterics, which were etfe@ted A. D. 1539. The fame rule was 
obterved here as in England. The great abbots furrendered upon pen- 
fions, and monkifh lands were given to different perfons for various 
contiderations, as for fervices, or fums of money, to be held in 
capite or foccage: in one cafe a rent was referved, but none in the 
other. In Harris’s edition of Ware's Antiquitics, an impertect ac- 
count of the grantces and affignees are given. A diligent perufal 
of our records, would fupply ample materials for an hiftory of the 
reformation in Ireland; a fubje@ extremely curious and interefting, 
yet pafled over in ftrange neglect by all our writers. 
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- On “the weft end is a portico, formed yt two ae 
~ fomewhat round but irregular, each eight feet high, termit 
hind by a broad flat ftone fet on the edge, eight feet high and 
feet broad, making a portico of fix f wide’ ate. four deep. 
is covered by the Cromlech, or | fee 



















portico, and fix at the lower or back p 
ftones about ete igh. ¢- 


upper convex. The upper part i ae chann 
nchés anu amber of fmeller ones: to fome hey 
othersartificial, for facrificial purpofes, 
fupported by feveral upright anomalous ftones from three to 
feet high, making a room eighteen fect long; eight at the upper 
weft end, and five broad at the oppofite one, and from two to eig! 


‘feet high, perfectly fecure againft every inconvenience of weath Ler 
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hundreds, making an angle with the horizon of 34°. Such are the 
accounts which | lave received of thefe curious monuments from my 
learned and ingenious friend, Mr. William Beauford, of Athy. 

I suatu here beg leave to tranflate a few lincs from the Nova 
Literaria before, for September 1699, which will more ftronlgy 
confism the ancient Rate of our fuperftition, as exhibited in the 
Antiquities of Ireland, and fhow the union of Celtic and Firbolgian 
praciices more forcibly than numerous arguments, 

« THere are matysand confpicuous vettiges of moft ancient Gen- 
tile rites remaining every where in thete parts. “The principal is that 
facred place, without doubt coniecrated to fuperftition in South- 
ern Dithmarfh, at the village of Alberfdorft, in the confines of 
Holftein. Not far from that village towards the eaft, is a piece of 
ground, called De Brut-Kamp, or the Spoufe’s Plain, in the middle 
of which is a woud or grove furrounding an hill, within which was 
a cave, clofed up with great ftones. Of thefe five are very large, the 
reft lefs, ferving to fupport the others. Thefe are their dimenfions : 

“ One is five fect and an half long, the fecond four, the third 
fix, the fourth five fect three inches, the fifth four feet long and 
four broad. On thefe reft a ftone thirty-fix fect in circumference, 
wanting two inches, its thickncfs above four feet; this rcfts on the 
other ftones. The lower part of this covering-ftone is fmoothcr than 
the upper, and in the middle is a furrow or channel. The length of 
the cave under this ftone is feven feet, the height three and an half 
and two inches.” 

Mr, DetHLeve, who communicated this defcription, adds, that 
this was an altar for facrifice, and he mentions another in the 
village of Bedel, near the river Elbe, furrounded with oaks in a gar- 
den: that it was cuftomary to offer facrifices on thefe Cromlechs, 
before a perfon began plowing, and before he was married: that 
no one entered this grove without making a prefent; and that no 
one fwept the cave without finding moncy. The autrum or cave 
here is our portico before. 1 have dwelt the longer on this point, 
inconteftibly to prove the identity between the Irifh and the Nor- 
therns, by whom this Ifle was early colonized. 
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